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Another criticism relates to the blueness of the shadows in
some of his landscapes, such as in that of his Strayed Sheep.
This criticism is of course groundless, as those who are
acquainted with the country in all months of the year will
realize; for there are times and seasons when the presence of
moisture in the air renders the shadows of trees and build-
ings, even to the untrained eye, fully as hyacinthine as
Hunt has ever represented them. His chief weakness lies
in the catching and transferring to canvas of the more
subtle and evanescent effects of distant cloud and sunlight,
as for instance in the high pink clouds of the May Morning on
Magdalen Tower*, and in the mountains of The Scapegoat;
but here we are encroaching upon the realm in which
Turner held all-powerful sway; what Hunt has achieved in
his own chosen sphere no skill of a Turner can ever rival.
Like all men of genius he was forever realizing by how
great a distance even his most strenuous endeavours came
short of their goal; he must indeed have felt himself
profoundly in sympathy with Tintoretto's favourite saying:
" Sempre si fa il mare maggiore."

To the difficulties that belong exclusively to the painter's
profession were added all the trials and privations resulting
from public neglect and discouragement. In referring,
towards the end of his life, to his picture, Christians escaping
from Druids, and its perfect preservation during the whole
of the half-century since it was produced, he says something
which is certainly provocative of thought: " I can look at it
now dispassionately, as though the young man who did it
had been some other. I can see its shortcomings and its
faults, some of them the young man saw himself without
having time and means to correct them, and I can see its
merits; and I can see them more clearly than the youthful
workman could when he was tired out with his night and